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JET IMPACT ON AVIATION 


SEE ae el bE aR oon on 








OW MANY retail establishments, 
H utility companies, small busi- 
nesses and families would find 
themselves in serious financial 
trouble if the flood of common 
dividends should halt for a month 

or even for 24 hours? 

Just about every business day 
in the year corporations create 
buying power by issuing dividend 
checks which the recipients use to 
pay for goods and services. 


DIVIDEND IMPACT 


June isn’t a peak month insofar 
as dividend payments are con- 
cerned—running well behind Jan- 
uary. April, July and October. Yet. 
on Wednesday, June 10, alone, 24 
listed companies will disburse 
nearly $313 million in dividend 
checks to common share owners. 

That tidy sum is equal to over 
$1.75 for everyone in the United 
States, and collectively represents 
tremendous purchasing power. 





24 LISTED STOCKS PAYING DIVIDENDS JUNE 10, 1959 


Approximate 











Div’d No. Shares Amount 

Per Outstanding Involved 

Issue_ Share (In Thousands) 
Bled Chamiedl Garw......6.. 6 iscceesiccensns $0.75 9,929 $ 7,447 
Alpha Portland Cement Co................- 0.375 1,761 660 
American Electric Power Co.............05. 0.42 20,170 8,471 
American & Foreign Power Co............45 0.25 7,310 1,828 
Caolemibinn Camen: Ges ...66)5 o6cs 00s cee cnee 0.60 1,612 967 
Coty International Corp.........-..-+-+-+++ 0.20 1,568 314 
oes se ng psa ee cay 0.625 32,390 20,244 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp............... 0.625 7,796 4,873 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc................ 0.20 1,252 250 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co..............-.-- 0.50 1,875 938 
Bi Ne sie wick or nelxge Raw iecqaetaidio 0.40 5,518 2,207 
OE Ser er 0.35 1,410 494 
Wate WER COO ick ick iciarenicovsac eden 0.15 846 127 
Norfolk & Western Railway Co.............. 0.90 5,626 5,063 
Norwich Pharmacal Co............-000ee0e 0.35 1,900 665 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp.............. 0.25 13,292 3,323 
NE NT 5 ois ciesciras caste eereneeewaus 0.50 7,895 3,948 
mers Wee CO Gi. 5:66:60 50:6 oiae:s wisiarsigne 0.50 48,352 24,176 
Standard Oil Co. of California............. 0.50 63,224 31,612 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey)........ 0.55 207,176 113,947 
Standard Oil Company (Ohio)............. 0.625 4,832 3,020 
MMR a oct ie iprids a oh avait areca bier rete: endiardulll 0.25 11,740 2,935 
I 5 i a hw ash pve Rca wae 0.60 58,388 35,033 
Re a a NN i: so rn tacs ak sh anata acme 0.75 53,828 40,371 
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“FIVE HOURS WIDE 
AND : 


TWO HOURS DEEP” 


By C. R. Smitu, President, American Airlines, Inc. 


\ RECENT months, all of us who 
| are connected with the sched- 
uled 
quently been asked questions about 


airline industry have fre- 


the “why and how” of commercial 
While 


would have a somewhat different 


jet aircraft. each carrier 
story to relate, it may be useful to 
examine the experience of one com- 
\irlines—as an 
illustration of why and how the 


pany——American 
jet transports came into service, 
making the United States 


hours wide and two hours deep.” 


“five 


To begin with the reasons why, 
the airlines, of course, have a stat- 
utory obligation to improve their 
service. Above and beyond that 
obligation, however, the history of 
L. S. commercial aviation clearly 
shows that each improvement in 
equipment has brought a corre- 
business: 


sponding increase’ in 


more passengers flying more often, 
Passenger Reaction 


Perhaps the reason “why” is 
best reflected. therefore, in the pas- 
senger reaction to date to Ameri- 
can’s jet fleet. 

It has been exceptional. The 
Lockheed Electra and Boeing 707 
entered service on January 23 and 
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January 25, respectively, of this 
vear. Through May 10, they had 
carried more than 150,000 passen- 
well above 50,000 on the 
707, and 100,000 on the Electra. 
Load factors (the relationship be- 


eers 


tween seats available and seats oc- 
cupied) have averaged 95 per cent 
for the 707 and 80 per cent for the 
Electra over this period. This com- 
pared to American’s industry-high 
load factor in 1958 of 65.6 per 
cent for its piston fleet. These fig- 
ures show clearly that improve- 
ment of the airplane itself is basic 
to the expansion of air travel. 


Consistent Leader 


American Airlines has consis- 
tently led the air transport industry 
in the development and use of new 
types of equipment. Beginning with 
the introduction in 1936 of the 
DC-3. which was built to its spe- 
cifications, American has 
ahead of the field. 

It was only natural, in light of 
this tradition of leadership, that the 
“how” of turbine-powered trans: 
ports should have begun for Amer- 
ican about 10 years ago. We start- 
ed our analysis of commercial! jets 


been 


at a time when we had just retired 
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C. R. Smith, President of American Airlines, 
Inc., had played a leading role in the develop- 
ment of both commercial and military air 
transportation. 

Born in Minerva, Texas, Sept. 9, 1899, he 
was educated at the University of Texas, 
majoring in law and business administration. 

His connection with air transportation be- 
gan in 1928. In April, 1942, he resigned as 
President of American Airlines to become a 


Colonel in the Army Air Force. He helped to 
organize and build the Air Transport Command, and became a Major 


General in 1944. 


Mr. Smith was elected Chairman of American Airlines June 1, 
1945; became President when that post was abolished Jan. 19, 1949. 

He holds the Air Medal, the Legion of Merit and the Distinguished 
Service Medal. A director of the Air Transportation Association, 
he is also a member of the board of Chase Manhattan Bank. 





the last of our DC-3s. Jet-powered 
aircraft had by that time demon- 
strated their dependability in mili- 
tary operation, and it was obvious 
that at some point in the future the 
commercial airlines would want to 
capitalize on the major advantages 
in speed and comfort which the 
jets could offer. 

American launched its prelim- 
inary investigation of the turbine 
transport by consulting with the 
major U. S. airframe and pow- 
er plant manufacturers, notably 
Douglas. Lockheed. Boeing, Con- 
solidated (now Convair), and 
Pratt & Whitney. At that particular 
time General Electric had not de- 
veloped any engines which were 
economically attractive for trans- 
port use, but it had done some 
very interesting pioneer work in 
the research field. 

The airframe manufacturers 
made some very preliminary de- 
sign studies of possible transport 
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models, in response to our request, 
but their interest at that time was 
almost entirely concentrated on 
military development and produc- 
tion. They did not give very seri- 
ous consideration to the early pos- 
sibility of commercial jet trans- 
ports, and the models which they 
proposed then had scant resem- 
blance to the aircraft which were 
eventually built as the Boeing 707, 
Douglas DC-8, and Convair 880 
and 600. 

Our analysis of the powerplant 
situation indicated that only one 


@,, ] 
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engine would have achieved thor- 
oughly reliable operation as a re- 
sult of broad experience within the 
following 8 to 10 years. This was 
the Pratt & Whitney J-57, which 
we later selected under its commer- 
cial designation, JT-3, to power 


our Boeing 707s. 
Basic Design 


Careful scrutiny of the airframe 
and engine problems involved in 
flying jet transports close to the 
speed of sound eventually led to a 
consensus on basic design. This 
has been clearly reflected in the 
strong similarity of 
the 
Wes. jet transports. Except at close 
range, it is fairly difficult to dis- 
tinguished a 707 from a DC-8——in 
contrast to the substantial differ- 
ences which make it easy to tell a 


appearance 


among currently available 








te, 


A 


DC-7 from a Super Constellation, 
for example. 
The 


given 








turboprop 
full 
these preliminary investigations of 
transports. At that 
time, it seemed probable that tur- 


airplane 
consideration 


was 
during 


jet-pow ered 


boprops would be superior to pure 
jets in terms of both economy and 
practicality. Reciprocating engines 
appeared to have reached their 
maximum limits in terms of power. 
size. and complexity. By contrast, 
the turbine-propeller power pack- 
age offered light weight, small size, 
high unit power, smoothness, and 
reasonable economy. Early in the 
1950s, American therefore began 
to consider seriously the use of 
turboprop aircraft. At the 
time, military experience with tur- 


same 


bojets was beginning to indicate 
the possibility of higher speeds 
with improved fuel consumption. 


By 1952, we had concluded that 








both types of aircraft were re- 
quired in order to fulfill different 
specific needs. The turbojet would 
handle long range flights at high 
altitudes and speeds close to that of 
sound. On the other hand, turbo- 
props fitted naturally into shorter 
distance operations at lower speeds 
and altitudes. with superior fuel 
economy and an ability to land and 
take off at most airports. 

Once we had reached this basic 
decision, it was necessary to select 
specific aircraft models, Thorough 
analysis showed that the Boeing 
707 and the Lockheed Electra best 
fitted American’s route structure 
and other needs. 

As the Convair 600 began to 
emerge from the drawing board, 
its extremely high speed and its 
flexibility of range fitted Ameri- 
can’s needs very closely. The Con- 
vair will cruise at 635 miles per 
hour, so close to the speed of 
sound that our engineers believe 
it probably will remain the last 
word in commercial aviation until 
a supersonic transport is de- 
veloped. 

Our total turbine equipment 
program includes 35 Electra turbo- 
props, for delivery through 1959 
and into early 1960; 25 long-range 
707s, all of which will have been 
added to our fleet by the end of 
this year; 25 smaller, intermediate- 
range 707s. for delivery in 1960- 
61: and 25 Convair 600s, for de- 
livery in 1961-62. Thus by mid- 
1958 American had programmed 
its new equipment needs all the 
way into 1962. This is unique in 
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the U. S. air transport industry. 

All told, the value of American’s 
new equipment is $445 million, in- 
cluding ground handling equip- 
ment to support the fleet. In order 
to reduce the immediate capital 
outlay to a minimum figure, Amer- 
ican has arranged to lease the en- 
gines for some of the 707s, the 
Convair 600s, and the Electras, as 
well as the Electra propellers—a 
total of $80 million worth of equip- 
ment. Thus our direct outlay will 
be $365 million. 

If substantially improved pow- 
erplants become available during 
the early useful lives of these air- 
planes, as our engineers believe 
possible, we may further benefit 
from this leasing arrangement by 
upgrading the planes with new and 
better engines at minimal cost. 

It was apparent from the early 
stages of our jet conversion plan- 
ning that American should increase 
its capital resources for the long 
term. Therefore, in November 
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1955. we placed privately a 4 per 
cent note issue totaling $75 mil- 
lion. and in September, 1956, a 
further issue of $60 million at 414 
per cent. Both series are due over 
the 30-year period from 1967 
through 1996, 

On April 15 of this year, our di- 
rectors authorized the — private 
placement of an additional 330 
million issue of 5 per cent notes, 
due over the same period. On the 
same date. with a view to streneth- 
ening further our equity position. 
the directors authorized the sale of 
$40 million in 5 per cent subor- 
dinated debentures, convertible in- 
to common stock at $35 per share. 
This should prove very helpful in 
maintaining a satisfactory debt- 
equity ratio, 

The confidence of investors in 
the future of air transportation is 
reflected in the willingness of some 
of the nation’s outstanding finan- 
cial institutions to lend American 
\irlines $205 million. on a long- 
term basis and at interest close to 
the prime rate for industry loans. 


Revenue Sources 


In addition to these general cor- 
porate funds. other sources of 
money for new equipment are cash 
on hand, retained earnings. cash 
throwoff from depreciation, and 
sales of surplus piston equipment. 
Our sales of surplus aircraft have 
so far proceeded at a rapid pace. 
By early April of this year we had 
completed arrangements for the 
disposal of 114 Convair 240s, DC- 
6s. and DC-7s, Another ten DC-7s 
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will be converted into airfreighters 
to help meet the growing demand 
for air cargo capacity. These ar- 
rangements could not have been 
made so rapidly had we not pro- 
crammed ourselves for an early 
and massive conversion to jets. 
Ten years of technical and finan- 
cial planning began to pay off for 
\merican early this year. We have 
already noted the traffic proving 
strong public acceptance of these 
new aircraft. The result is that 
(American's 1959 operating reven- 
ues should exceed $360 million. 
My confidence in this prediction is 
based both on the general improve- 
ment in business conditions and 
on our leadership in jet equipment. 


Year of Transition 


For the industry generally. this 
will be a year of transition. But by 
1960, competition will have be- 
come more intense than ever, as all 
the trunklines move well into their 
turbine conversion programs. 

After the factors of successful 
planning and enthusiastic public 
acceptance of the jets have been 
taken into account, there remains 
another. and a most important. 
factor which lies outside the con- 
trol of the airline industry. This is 
Government regulation. Provided 
that a wise and moderate regula- 
tory climate prevails, the intensi- 
fied competition of the 1960s is 
certain to benefit the American 
public by offering air travelers 
faster. and above all more com- 
fortable, transportation at a rea- 
sonable profit to the airlines, 








NOMPANIES listed on the “Big 
Board” paid 135 stock divi- 
dends in 1958--a figure topped 
only by the 1956 record of 188 and 
by the 1957 total of 164. 

The large number of payments 
in stock last vear was in sharp con- 
trast to the figure for splits, which 
contracted to 17--lowest for any 
year in the past ten. 

As a rough rule-of-thumb, the 
New York Stock Exchange consid- 
ers any stock distribution amount- 
ing to 24 per cent or less to be a 
stock dividend; whereas any dis- 
tribution in stock amounting to 25 
per cent or more is regarded as a 


DIVIDENDS 





split. Thus, payment of 20 per cent 
in stock is a stock dividend; 25 per 
cent is a 5-for-4 split. 

The table below compares the 
number of stock dividends and the 
number of splits in various ratios 
for each of the years 1949-1958 in- 
clusive. In instances where a listed 
company made two or more pay- 
ments in stock of the same or dif- 
ferent amounts in a given vear, 
each such payment was counted as 
one stock dividend. 

It is perhaps interesting to note 
that. over the last decade. stock 
dividends have topped splits by 
approximately 2-to-1. 





10-YEAR RECORD OF STOCK DIVIDENDS AND STOCK SPLITS 








BY N. Y. S. E. ISSUES 
Number of Stock Splits in Various Ratios 

No. of Less 

Stock Than 2-for-1 to 3-for-1 to Over 
Year Dividends 2-for-1 2/2-for-1 31/2-for-1 4-for-1 4-for-1 
ee 135 5 7 L 0 0 
WS7..... 64 6 30 6 4 0 
ee 188 14 65 14 3 6 
1955..... 128 18 47 23 2 1 
1934.......% 89 13 27 7 0 0 
a 112 3 21 1 1 0 
NPGS 660% 83 4 29 4 2 0 
| 68 9 a7 9 2 1 
i 53 21 30 2 1 0 
TO oka 36 4 14 2 1 0 
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In only one of those years—1950 aggregating better than 5 per cent 
did splits exceed stock dividends. last year. and another 26 paid a 


\nd then it was 54 to 53. total of 5 per cent each. 
Most stock dividends are small The 15 which paid over 5 per 
frequently 2 or 3 per cent, cent are shown in the table below. 


However, 15 listed companies Of these. 10 also paid cash com- 
paid one or more stock dividends mon dividends: 5 did not. 

As the table shows, every one of 
the 15 stocks advanced in market 
price during 1958--a period of 





o) general price buoyancy. 
TP Early last month, 11 were selling 
above their final market quotations 


for last year. 





The largest gains between the 
year-end and the early part of May 
were $31.75 per share by Cessna 
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< Aircraft and $14.25 by Georgia- 
al 4 N Pacific Corp. 
\ Largest of the four declines in 
I that same period was $3 a share by 
é Schenley Industries. 
; 15 LISTED COMPANIES WHICH PAID STOCK DIVIDENDS OF MORE 
THAN 5 PER CENT ON COMMON STOCK IN 1958 
r No. of Total 1958 
ae —s on Price Range of Common Stock in 1958 parket 
Pd. in Stock Pd. per Price 
- Company 1958 Div’s Share Open High Low Last 5-5-59 
Northern Pacific Ry..... 1 20% $1.67a $27%2a $51 $2672a $50 $5136 
Amer. Hardware Corp... 1 15 1.380 15a 36a 145¢a 3434 32% 
National Airlines Inc.... 4 122 — 12a 21520 11%s8a 21a 24/2 
Phillips-Van HeusenCorp. 4 12 oa 6Y%4a =11Vea 6Y%sa 10%a 135% 
Cessna Aircraft Co..... 1 10 1.45a 21%4a 49Vga 21Y%4a 4412 76% 
Consol’d Laundries Corp. 1 10 1.140 14a 25V4a 13780 22 2538 
Nat'l Malleable & St. Cast. 1 10 1.50 22%. 3054 21% 29 3678 
Northeast Capital Corp. 1 10 _ 137ga = 25380 s*d13%a Ss 23% 325% 
Schenley Industries 2 10 0.85a 155¥ea 43/4 16a 39780 ©9336 7% 
Talcott (James) Inc. .... 1 10 1.120 17a 33¥ea 16780 31 37/2 
Georgia-Pacific Corp. .. 4 8 0.930 2640 «651300 24Veas551Y%4a 8 5"2 
Nat'l Can Com: ...<..-+. 1 6 —_ 94a 1530 94a 13% 107% 
Spalding(A.G.)&Bros.Inc. 2 6 — 11344 2172a lla 213% 2114 
United Airlines ........ 2 6 0.48a 20a 32540 86200 30% 383% 
Bush Terminal Co. .... 3 6 0.47a 6440 28a 5¥2a 2450S 282 


a—Adjusted for stock dividends. 
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KELLOGG 


FTER an absence of more than 
A 55 months. the symbol “K” re- 
appeared on the New York Stock 
Exchange ticker tape May 12, 

&.880.- 
O70 shares of 50-cents-par-value 
common stock of the Kellogg Com- 


when trading began in the 


pany. The opening market price 
was $41.75 per share. 

For nearly ten years prior to 
January. 1938, “K” was the ticker 
symbol for Chrysler Corporation, 
which is now identified by the 
letter “C”. From early 1939 until 
the Fall of 1954. “K” was the 
ticker designation for Packard. 
which became a component of 
Studebaker-Packard. 

Incorporated in Delaware De- 
cember 11. 1922. the Kellogg Com- 
pany. Battle Creek. Mich.. traces 
its history back to a flaked cereal 
business established by W. K. 
Kelloge before the turn of the 
century. 

Kelloge’s Corn Flakes was the 
company’s only product for many 
years—and that breakfast food is 
probably still as well known as 
any. However. the company now 
produces and markets 11 ready-to- 
eat cereals. which account for 
some 40 per cent of total domestic 
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retail sales of all such cereals. Dog 
and other animal foods. macaroni 
and spaghetti are also marketed. 
Employes number about 8.000 
people—2.400 of them abroad 
and manufacturing — subsidiaries 


and sales organizations circle the 
clobe. 

Both sales and profits reached 
record highs last year. Sales. which 
have more than doubled in the 
past decade. rose to $219.997.523 
from $213.237.584 the year be- 
fore: while net earnings improved 
to $16.593.489, or $2.04 per com- 
mon share. from $17,082.209. or 
$1.88 a share. 

Kellogg Company has paid cash 
dividends on its common stock in 
varying amounts every year since 
incorporation, The most recent 
disbursement was 25 cents per 
share on March 16. 

Common share owners total ap- 
proximately 8,000. 
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NFLATION-caused erosion in the 
I dollar’s purchasing power — 
amounting to nearly 17 per cent in 
the last decade alone—has brouzht 
about the disappearance of the five- 
cent subway fare. the dollar table 
dhote dinner and other bargains 
of a happier, long-gone day. 

Has the time arrived for the 
financial community to revise up- 
wards its old rule-of-thumb that a 
common stock ought to sell for 
about ten times earnings? 

Regardless of the answer, one 
thine is certain: 

It isn’t easy today to find any 
large number of listed common 
stocks which are selling for ten 
times earnings or less. 

Indeed, it took a bit of research 
to come up with the 20 equities 
cited on the next page which were 
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TIMES 


selling last month for less than 
twelve times earnings. 

It was much easier to discover 
the 20 issues in the second table— 
all of them selling for 25 or more 
times earnings. 

For the 40 common stocks 
named in the two tables. market 
prices ranged all the way from less 
than 5 times earnings by American 
Export Lines to better than 100 
times earnings in the case of Great 
Northern Paper. 

Does this mean that the first is- 
sue is selling too low: the second 
is over-priced; or both? 

Not necessarily! 

The relationship between earn- 
ings and share prices is only one 
of a number of factors which the 
intelligent investor will consider 
before attempting to arrive at an 
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investment decision. Others include 
the calibre of the management— 
which may very well be the most 
vital of all-the long-term trend 
of profits, dividend history. yield, 
general business conditions and the 
outlook for a particular industry. 

It could turn out to be that a 
given common stock, selling for a 
great many times earnings, is a 
much better buy than another is- 
sue selling for considerably less 
than ten times earnings. 

Generally speaking, equities 
which sell for many times earnings 
those which investors 


are some 





confidently believe will do better 
over the long pull than the ma- 
jority of stocks, 

It doesn’t necessarily 
though, that such confidence is 
justified. Anyone who buys a stock 
selling for 40 or 50 times earnings 
must——or certainly should—realize 
that it could decline abruptly if the 
stock market suffered a severe sink- 
ing spell. 

On the other hand, a particular 
stock may be selling for less than 
10 times earnings today. and for 
30 times earnings in a few months, 

It would be logical to expect that 


fi llow, 





20 LISTED COMMON STOCKS SELLING FOR LESS THAN 
12 TIMES EARNINGS 





Market Earned per Share in Sells 
Price 12 Months Ended Times 
Issue 5-1-59 3-31-59 Earnings 

American Export Lines .........00. - $ 32% $ 6.76 4.8 
Chance Vought Aircroft............. 3636 6.80 53 
American Sugar Refining ........... 3612 4.71* 77 
Lykes Bros. Steamship .............. 27/2 3.20 8.6 
Witte (S:5.) Gantel o.sciiccccccccses 45/2 §.12* 8.9 
a le ee 32 3.53 9.1 
Lees (James) & Sons . 52% 5.70 9.2 
ee 61 6.40* 9.5 
Newport News Shipbuilding ......... 43 4.19* 10.3 
MED sks s-cmtincewaseee se eee 402 3.93 10.3 
Penn Dixie Cement ................ 3356 3.26 10.3 
TURE. ag eiarnvass cane ewmmes 19 1.84 10.3 
oD ea 341 3.27 10.4 
Consolidated Cigar .............00. 54% 5:15 10.5 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe ........ 29 2.72 10.7 
Brown & Bigelow ............00005 195% 1.84¢ 10.7 
International Silver ................ 43/2 4.06 10.7 
TOG IIE oi. nd eck cconroeniees 15% 1.42 10.7 
Royal Dutch Petroleum ............. 43/2 3.91* 11.1 
eee NE WORE: ok opi dsecnenanedins 59 5.03* 11.7 


* Figures are for calendar year 1958. 


t Figures are for year ended 1-31-59. 
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stocks selling at high prices in re- 
lation to earnings would inevitably 
be among the most active issues on 
the market. It doesn’t always work 
out that way, however. 

Of the 20 equities selling for 
better than 25 times earnings, only 
one--Olin Mathieson, 13th in re- 
ported 1958 volume. with a turn- 
over of 4.004.600 shares —-ranked 
among the 50 most active stocks 
last year. 

But. three of the 20 cited issues 
selling for less than 12 times earn- 
ings Royal Dutch Petroleum, 4th 
most active. with a volume of 





7,416,000 shares; P. Lorillard, 8th, 
with 5,781,900 shares; and Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, 24th, with 
3.115.400 shares—ranked among 
the 50 volume leaders in 1958. 

Of the 20 stocks selling for less 
than 12 times earnings. 9 were 
priced below $35 per share; but 
market levels of 10 issues in the 
second table were above $100 per 
share. 

Obviously, the reader will un- 
derstand that nothing in this ar- 
ticle is intended as a recommen- 
dation to buy. sell or hold any of 
the stocks mentioned, 





20 LISTED COMMON STOCKS SELLING FOR BETTER THAN 
25 TIMES EARNINGS 





Market Earned per Share in Sells 
Price 12 Months Ended Times 
Issue 5-1-59 3-31-59 Earnings 

Great Northern Paper ...........6+ $ 51 $ 0.47 108.5 
pe Bg eee re oe 53%, 0.91a 58.5 
ie: CD, eee ie eee estar 49g 0.85 57.8 
Wain) PRI. xc a0. 0d. ied wie mores 121 2.26 53.5 
tnt) Business Machi .6i0c nese ca scc’s 5841/2 11.05 52.9 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. ........+-- 145 2.89 50.3 
Owens-Corning Fiberglass .......... 74 1.76 42.0 
Corning Glass Works ..........--+5- 121V2 2.90 41.9 
Burraugle Carmi. 666-5 cisise seenviesen 41 1.02 40.2 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg. .....--. 134% 3.47 38.7 
Smith, Mine & French «2... 0.600600 151 4.57 33.0 
Stauffer Chemical (1).............6- 70% 2.14 32.9 
National Cash Register ............. 6958 2.15 32.4 
Matioual Baad) Ce. osc ccssiccsscnss 1222 3.85 31.8 
ON Ge RIN sins seca sine sesieonine nis 139 4.42 31.6 
UNE TIN piaviaksCccanevere gissstmmraree-pw 242 7.91 30.6 
SE NE ko ok oa ee 1142 3.88 29.5 
Cherune Peer OD oi k ois cccewesieniorns 43Ve 1.474 29.3 
POMNGN MORIN 5650065 oe aoe canoe weer 89 3.23 27.6 
Pet, VARGO ass. 6:0's\6:5 sina 0305600 50g 1.94 25.8 


(1) Traded on a when issued basis. 


a Adjusted for stock dividends or splits. 
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F NECESSITY or pleasure takes 
pine to Opelousas, Louisiana, 
some time soon, you can keep in 
touch with business and financial 
developments-—and closing stock 
market prices—-by tuning in on 
Radio Station KSLO at 6:00 P.M. 

While you're listening. another 
traveler in Ft. Payne. Alabama, 
will probably be tuned into that 
city’s WFPA to find out whether 
the stocks he owns rose or fell. 

Recently The Exchange Maga- 
zine asked radio and _ television 
stations throughout the country 
to let us know whether or not 
they disseminated business and 
financial news regularly and _ if 
stock prices were included. 

The results were stag¢ering: 

Nearly 300 radio stations and 
a dozen television stations in 47 
states and the District of Colum- 
bia took the trouble to supply the 
required information, including 
air time—and replies are still com- 
ing in. 

All of the stations which re- 
sponded disseminate financial and 
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business news in one form or 
another, and approximately nine 
out of every ten of them report on 
selected stock prices. 

What time of day (local time, 
of course) is this type of news 
on the air? 

Mostly in the evening—any- 
where from five to seven. How- 
ever, there is no lack of such news 
in the morning hours between 
seven and eight, and_ business 
shows around the noon hour are 
far from rare. 

Because of the vast number of 
radio and television stations broad- 
casting financial news and _ stock 
market prices, space limitations 
make it impossible for The Ex- 
change to list them all for the 
benefit of readers who may be 
touring. 

How. then, can a tourist find 
out which station to tune in on 
when he’s in a strange city? 

If the local newspaper doesn’t 
offer the information, he can 
probably get it from his hotel or 
motel clerk. If not, the clerk will 
certainly tell him the name of the 
local radio or television station, 
and he can get the specific time 
by a ‘phone call. 
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\" THE annual meeting of a big 
£% commercial bank’s stockhold- 
ers some ten years ago, a share 
owner not noted for his tact asked 
the presiding officer: 

“Is it a fact that the small pro- 
portion of earnings paid out in 
cash dividends during recent years 
reflects pressure on management 
by a few big share owners who pre- 
fer to wait for a more favorable tax 
climate before accepting larger 
disbursements ?” 

The chairman responded that he 
wouldn't “dignify” the impertinent 
question with an answer. and those 
present never learned whether the 
stockholder knew what he was talk- 
ing about or was merely needling. 

Inconclusive as it was. however, 
the exchange served to focus atten- 
tion on a controversy which will 
probably never be settled to the 
satisfaction of every investor: 

What percentage of profits 
should be paid out in dividends? 

Some companies believe that the 
lion’s share should be distributed 
to share owners. Others favor small 
dividend payments; heavy plow- 
hack of profits to work for larger 
earnings in the future. 

\ good argument can be made 
for either policy. 

Common stocks which follow 
one or the other policy are shown 
in the two accompanying tables. 

Here’s a capsule summary of 
what the figures disclose: 

@ Every one of the 20 common 
stocks in the first table has 
paid out in the form of cash 
dividends 67 per cent or 
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more of the sum available cent of the sum available 
for that purpose in each of for the common, 


the past five years. In 1958, pay-outs by the 20 is- | 


sues in the first table ranged from 


second table has paid out in 70,4 per cent (Coca-Cola) to 115.4 
cash dividends as much as 


@ None of the 20 equities in the 


19 per cent of the amount 
available during any of the 
vears 1951-1958, inclusive. 


— ome 


@ One of the generous dividend- 
payers (United Fruit) paid 
cash dividends in 1958 
equivalent to 115.1 per cent 
of the net available for that 
purpose. 


@ One of the small dividend- 




















pavers (Polaroid) — paid | 
cash dividends in 1957 COMPANY COMPANY = 
equal to less than 10 per 2 

















PI 
20 LISTED COMMON STOCKS WHICH HAVE PAID OUT A LARGE 
PROPORTION OF THE NET AVAILABLE FOR COMMON STOCK IN 
CASH DIVIDENDS DURING PAST FIVE YEARS 
An 
Common Cash Dividends Per Share and Ratio to Earnings Per Share An 
1958 1957 1956 1955 1954 Be 
Common _ Stock Paid % Paid % Paid % Paid % Paid % ~s 
Boston Edison Co. .......... .. $2.80 78.9 $2.80 89.7 $2.80 81.2 $2.80 82.4 $2.80 89.7 ” 
eS SL = Cree ree 5.00 70.4 5.00 70.7 5.00 726 500 77.6 5.00 82.2 Bre 
Consolidated Edison Co......... 2.70 72.2 2.40 698 2.40 75.0 2.40 769 2.40 80.5 Ce 
Cream of Wheat Corp.... .. 2.00 83.3 2.00 80.3 1.85 91.1 1.85 98.4 1.85 889 C 
du Pont de Nemours (E. |.) & Co.. 6.00 82.9 650 767 6509 79.4 7.00 756 5.50 749 rs 
U 
Greyhound Corp. ......... coos VSP CD 1.00 82.0 1.00 78.7 1.00 84.7 1.00 74.1 Int 
Kennecott Copper Corp. (12). .. 5.00 93.1 6.00 82.0 9.235 699 7.75 668 6.00 83.3 
OE Lo ere 2.00 98.5 2.00 667 2.50 71.8 3.00 78.7 3.00 85.5 Jot 
Melville Shoe Corp. ............ 1.55 86.1 1.80 96.8 1.80 92.3 1.80* 80.4 1.80 85.3 Pir 
Montgomery Ward & Co. (3)..... 2.00 96.2 2.25 101.8 2.25 849 2.25 859 2.00 769 Po) 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. .. 1.80 84.9 1.80 94.2 1.80 84.5 165 743 1.60 75.8 = 
Gace Val. B Vel. Coe... 06s eees 7.00 88.7 7.00 92.0 7.00 826 7.00 80.7 7.00 87.9 ° - 
Parker Rust-Proof Co........... 23 OF SO 782 hUS FS CO UFR 1.50 83.8 Sk 
Public Service Elec. & Gas 1.80 84.1 1.80 81.1 1.80 85.7 165 73.0 1.60 81.6 
Southern Natural Gas Co........ 2.00 83.3 2.00 85.1 1.85 78.7 1.65 69.6 1.55 82.0 = 
re 
Southwestern Public Ser. (7)...... 1.46 84.4 1.38 76.7 1.32 80.5 1.32 85.7 1.29 88.4 U. 
Union Electric Co 1.52 859 1.52 78.4 1.43* 84.1 1.40 82.4 1.70 72.7 Vir 
United Fruit Company .......... 3.00 115.4 3.00 836 3.00 87.0 3.00 78.5 3.00 83.4 
U. S. Playing Card Co........... 4.50 80.2 4.00 81.8 4.00 85.1 4.00 90.7 4.00 92.4 Nc 
Wrigley (Wm.) Jr., Co 4.50 86.7 4.50 81.2 5.00 88.2 500 846 4.00 69.0 


Note: Adjusted for stock splits and dividends. *—Plus stock in another issue. no 
3)—Fiscal Year Ended January 31. (7)—Fiscal Year Ended August 31. (12)—Before Depletion. 
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per cent (United Fruit). Eighteen 
distributed better than 75 per cent 
of the amount available. 


Pay-outs last year by the 20 
common stocks in the second table 
ranged from 10.3 per cent (Pola- 


, In 1957, Montgomery Ward roid) to 12.4 per cent (Piper Air- 
ql paid out in cash dividends 101.8 — craft). Half of the issues paid out 
: per cent of net available to the less than 30 per cent. 
: common. Besides Polaroid’s low ratio last 
: Over the five years. only 5 stocks year, others during the five years 
in the first table paid out in cash — were 9.7 per cent by the same stock 
dividends under 70 per cent. They — in 1957; 10 per cent by Brunswick- 
were S. H. Kress, 66.7 per cent in Balke-Collender in 1955 and 10.3 
1957: Kennecott Copper, 66.8 per — per cent in 1954. 
LE" cent in 1955 and 69.9 in 1956; Highest pay-out ratios for issues 
© Southern Natural Gas 69.6 per cent in the second table over the five 


in 1955: Consolidated Edison. 69.8 
per cent in 1957; and Wm. Wrig- 
| ley, 69 per cent in 1954. 


years were 18.1 per cent by Amer- 
ican Sugar Refining in 1956 and 
12.9 per cent the following vear. 





20 LISTED COMMON STOCKS WHICH HAVE PAID OUT A SMALL 
— PROPORTION OF THE NET AVAILABLE FOR COMMON STOCK IN 
CASH DIVIDENDS DURING PAST FIVE YEARS 














GE 
IN Common Cash Dividends Per Share and Ratio to Earnings Per Share 
1958 1957 1956 1955 1954 
Common Stock Paid _% Paid % Paid % Paid % Paid % 
American Stores Co............: $1.82 32.0 $1.73 32.8 $1.65 34.8 $1.58 39.3 $1.51 35.1 
are Amer. Sugar Refining ........... 1.85 39.3 1.63 429 1.81 48.1 1.19 41.0 1.00 39.8 
4 Beech Aircraft Corp............. 1.50 37.2 1.15 28.1 1.09 27.0 0.89 20.5 0.73 178 
Of, Bell & Howell Co... se ee 1.00 23.8 1.00 265 1.00 26.5 0.93 265 0.91 28.4 
pone Boeing Airplane Co. ............ 1.00 249 1.00 18.2 1.25 259 1.67 35.8 1.50 30.5 
82.2 Brunswick-Balke-Collender .... 0.81 12.7. 0.49 11.8 0.36 16.4 0.09 10.0 0.04 10.3 
one Cessna Aircraft Co........ ... 1.41 25.1 1.27 27.7 1.04 20.9 0.87 25.9 0.43 167 
749 Consolidated Cigar Corp. ...... 2.00 39.4 1.03 243 086 223 0.82 228 0.78 26.4 
Gulf OH Carin os ccccnsoaccaiee 2.40 23.6 2.29 20.9 2.18 25.0 1.88 263 1.62 27.0 
74.1 Intl. Business Machines Corp. - £54 244 2.9 FS 1.80 28.9 1.49 29.4 1.41 33.5 
83.3 
85.5 Johnson & Johnson rede Sas 0.68 28.6 0.72 28.9 0.66 268 0.66 30.7 0.66 37.1 
85.3 Piper Aircraft Corp. ..........5- 1.00 42.4 1.00 34.0 0.80 27.8 0.40 247 0.05 10.9 
769 Polaroid Corp. EO Fonda 0.20 10.3 0.14 97 0.13 14.4 0.08 12.5 0.08 26.7 
_ Reynolds Metals Co. ..........-. 0.65 20.0 065 198 0.65 165 0.50 149 0.28 139 
79 —Ct«; Role & Hoes Co. iciiccicdccsns 2.00 15.3 1.94 13.5 1.88 12.7 1.81 11.3 1.40 12.0 
as ile OG... ios insscnns 1.80 37.3 1.80 28.1 1.80 30.4 1.80 32.1 1.70 33.1 
820 ii ON Gee sas.c 2 cctnocemnweanes 0.97 35.5 0.92 22.7 0.87 182 0.80 19.6 0.66 19.4 
[eR ge ne eee 0.90 31.9 0.90 30.7 0.73 25.2 0.67 349 0.50 26.5 
88.4 Sc Mime Gas oisecccsondocsaes 2.00 31.8 2.00 27.9 1.63 166 1.50 28.1 1.13 35.4 
= Vick Chemical Co. ..... cecnee 160 319 120 308 1.17 340 1.15 349 O91 28:7 
ae Note: Some of the above figures are for fiscal years. 


Adjustments have been made for all stock splits and for large stock dividends in all instances; 
not for small stock dividends in a few cases. 


Share earnings shown are those reported by the companies themselves; a few include small 
special credits. 
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URING the past 10 months the 
D short interest on the New 
York Stock Exchange has shrunk 
by more than 45 per cent. 

\t mid-May it amounted to 3.- 
319.332 shares. a 
2.767.928 shares below the rec- 
ord total of 6.087.260 shares re- 
1958. 

\ short position develops in a 
stock, of 


sells shares of that particular is- 


contraction of 


corded on July 15, 


course. when someone 


sue and then borrows the same 
amount of shares to make delivery. 
His expectation — and hope — is 
that the market price of the se- 
curity will decline, enabling him 
to buy the stock back at the lower 
price to return it to the lender. 
If he’s right, naturally. he'll make 
a profit. 
But. he 
often. is. 


can be wrong-~—and 


Indeed, many of those who sold 
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ae 





popular stocks short last’ vear 

that the 1957- 
1958 business dip would send 
probably suf- 
\ didn’t 
soon buy back the shares they 


in the conviction 


prices plummetting 
fered severe losses if they 


borrowed. 

Short selling isn’t recommended 
for the uninitiated or for the 
faint-hearted, 

It can be rough. 

If an investor buys 10. shares 
of stock when the market price is 
$50 per share. the most he can lose 
is $500. plus commissions and 
taxes. 

3ut. if he sells 10 shares of the 
same stock short at the same price, 
he could lose $2.500, or $4,000 
or even more! 

The New York Stock Exchange 
began keeping short interest rec- 
ords on May 25, 1931, when the 
total was 5.589.700 shares. 
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Strangely enough, that figure 
continued to be the record high 
for nearly a generation. However, 
it was topped on June 13, 1958, 
when the short interest climbed to 
5,803,005 shares. A month later. 
it rose to 6,087,260 shares 
est so far. 

The smallest short interest to- 
tal reported since records have 
been kept was registered on De- 





high- 


cember 31, 1941—349,154 shares. 

When compared with the num- 
ber of shares listed on the “Big 
Board,” the short interest is now 
—and has been steadily—small. 

The table below shows short in- 
terest, shares listed and ratios for 
the latest dates reported in the 
years 1931-1958, inclusive, and 
for each of the first five months 
of 1959: 





29-YEAR COMPARISON OF SHORT INTEREST AND SHARES LISTED 


Shares 

In Short 

Date Interest 
ae a 3,319,332 
it... THE oso es ear 3,511,794 
Mar. VS, TGR osc sos ens 3,793,575 
eS a 4,127,940 
Sam. TS, WIP. osc veces 4,381,079 
Dec. U5, TSB: 6 occas 5,073,356 
Dec, TS, VR occ. ccs 3,120,935 
Dec: 14. Wb. ok 68% 2,450,761 
Gc: 05; WEES. .o.6 ccs. 2,581,201 
a a 3,079,558 
aa a. 2,609,853 


a a. Aer 1,570,986 


Duc, 14, 1981 ......6566% 2,459,534 
Dec: 15, 1950..;...5..00% 2,139,837 
Dec. 15, 1960. «0.605 2,267,481 
Bec. TS: Weck kc caas 1,027,494 
Bec. US. T98F 2 ccs. 1,2°0.345 
Owe: 13,. WAS. ..6.0:<:; 893,178 
a)? a... 1,465,798 
a a) re 1,390,713 
ae a 737,042 
| A Oe 501,833 
Se ) 349,154 
ee: St, WG. 663s cen 459,129 
ae. | 381,689 
a 500,961 
a a). 1,051,870 
) a 1,136,814 
Dec. 34, 1998:........... 927,028 
Dec. St, B9G6... 5.6. 714,234 
ee a 712,868 


Le on 1,874,541 
Dec. 31, 1931 2,842,072 


Ratio of 


Shares Listed Shares Listed 


(Month End) To Short Int. 
5,162,972,769 1,470-to-1 
5,106,368,114 1,346-to-1 
5,088,838,659 1,233-to-1 
5,074,653,334 1,158-to-1 
5,016,715,431 989-to-1 
4,803,769,085 1,539-to-1 
4,462,088,738 1,821-to-1 
3,836,294,008 1,486-to-1 
3,174,259,545 1,031-to-1 
2,926,535,311 1,121-to-1 
2,788,183,108 1,775-to-1 
2,615,904,534 1,067-to-1 
2,353,221,166 1,100-to-1 
2,165,670,128 955-to-1 
2,017,500,879 1,963-to-1 
1,906,512,708 1,588-to-1 
1,771,399,168 1,983-to-1 
1,592,111,825 1,086-to-1 
1,492,277,716 1,073-to-1 
1,489,367,030 2,021-to-1 
1,470,502,630 2,930-to-1 
1,463,295,021 4,191-to-1 
1,454,761,737 3,168-to-1 
1,435,404,562 3,761-to-1 
1,424,252,369 2,843-to-1 
1,412,002,738 1,342-to-1 
1,360,349,902 1,197-to-1 
1,317,847,662 1,422-to-1 
1,305,421,004 1,828-to-1 
1,293,299,931 1,814-to-1 
1,311,881,157 700-to-1 
1,318,729,621 464-to-1 
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21 COMPANIES 


mw we mone we ee 7 


COST PER SHAR 
$36°937 














— a year ago, a table of 
22 common stocks—each then 
selling at $36 per share, at $37 or 
between those two prices, even 
though there was a wide disparity 
between their dividend-longevity 
records and the actual amount of 
dividends paid in the preceding 
12 months—was published in Tue 
EXCHANGE Magazine. 

“It would be a brave man in- 
deed,” the pointed out, 
would that the 
cited securities will be selling with- 


article 
“who euarantee 


in a point of each other a year 
from now * * *.” 

That proved to be a gross under- 
statement: 

On April 23, 1958, the largest 
spread between any two of the 22 
selected equities amounted to less 
than 3 per cent. On the same date 
this year, the largest spread be- 
tween any two of the 21 stocks stil! 
listed (Sylvania Electric Products. 
one of the 22 cited a year ago. was 
later merged into General Tele- 
phone & Electronics Corporation) 
amounted to nearly 256 per cent 
$8076. 

As the table shows. 19 of the 21 
stocks advanced in market price 
during the year ended April 23, 
1959, The gains ranged from less 
than $1 per share (Anderson, Clay- 
ton & Co.) to $76.50 (Philadelphia 
& Reading). A dozen of the 19 
gains amounted to more than $10 
per share each. 

The two declines were $2. per 
Endicott 
$2°.< by Household Finance. 

Ten of the tabled stocks paid 


share by Johnson and 
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larger dividends in the year ended 
April 23, 1959, than in the pre- 
ceding 12 months; seven paid the 
same amounts in both periods; 
four paid less. 

The largest dividend boost was 


One year later the market value 
of such a 210-share portfolio 
would have risen to $10,807, repre- 
senting a “paper profit” of $3,298, 
or nearly 44 per cent. 

The reader should understand 


hy Philadelphia & Reading—to 
$1.60 per share from only 40 
cents, 

The largest dividend reduction 
was put into effect by Wheeling 
Steel—to $2 per share from $3.05. 

On April 23, 1958, an investor 
could have acquired 10 shares of 
each of the 21 stocks named below 
for a total outlay of $7.509, ignor- 


ing commissions and taxes. 


clearly that nothing in this article 
is intended as a recommendation 
to buy, sell or hold any of the is- 
sues cited below. 





ONE-YEAR CHANGES IN MARKET PRICES AND DIVIDENDS 


FOR 21 LISTED COMMON STOCKS 


Final Market Price 





Cash Dividends Paid 


Per Share in 


12 Months Ended: 








Common _ Stocks 4-23-59 4-23-58 Change 4-23-59 4-23-58 Change 
American European Secur. Co.$ 41% $36 $+ 5% $ 861 $ 901i $— .04 
American Optical Co........ 4438 365% + 73% 2.00 2.00 = 
Arderson, Clayton & Co..... 367% 363% + Ve 2.00 2.00 - 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 4412 36 + 812 1.20 1.20 - 
Columbian Carbon Co....... 487s 362 +1236 2.40 2.40 ~ 
Continental Baking Co...... 4856 362 +12, 2.15 2.00 +33 
Dresser Industries, Inc....... 40%, 36 + 4%, 2.00 1.85 + .15 
Endicott Johnson Corp....... 35 37 “< 9 1.60 2.00 — 40 
Federated Dept. Stores Inc... 58 37 +21 1.80 1.60 + 2 
General Motors Corp........ 49 3658 + 12% 2.00 2.00 _ 
General Refractories Co...... 54% 361% +18 2.00 1.95a + OS 
GRE oii ats pe ane ale 51% 3634 + 143 2.25 2.25 _— 
OMS COPOs « o:.06c.s0:sewsseiee 45/2 2420 +21 90a 75a + 1S 
Household Finance Co....... 31546 34V4a — 2% 1.174 l.1la + .06 
Mambers Cee. iss sa ewes 44 3634 + 7%, 1.82 2.50 — .68 
Se a 4414 362 + 7% 1.25 1.00 ee 
ae 8534 36% + 487%, 1.50 1.50 - 
Norwich Pharmacal Co....... 62 36 +26 1.30 1.20 + .10 
Philadelphia & Reading Corp. 112'2 36 +762 1.60 .40 + 1.20 
Wheeling Steel Corp........ 555% 36%, +1912 2.00 3.05 —t95 
Weembeie Sn GE gsc cs Ketacares 4634 3578a + 10% 99a 97a + 02 


i—Paid out of income from investments; excludes dividends from security profits. 


a—Adijusted for stock dividends or splits. 
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GLOBE-WERNICKE 


COMMON SHARES 


LISTED 
— began on the Stock Ex- 


change May 20 in the 827.913 
shares of S5-par value common 


stock of Globe-Wernicke Indus- 
tries. Inc.. Toledo. Ohio. Initial 
price of the new issue (ticker 


symbol: GWI) was $24 per share, 
The company operates three di- 
visions at Toledo, One produces 
sheet metal stampings and sub- 
the 
equipment. 


assemblies for automotive. 
farm 


household appliance and similar 


refrigeration. 


industries. The second engineers, 
designs and manufactures large 
dies for use in metal fabrication. 
for the automotive. farm equip- 
ment. refrigeration. equipment and 
similar industries. The third de- 
signs and manufactures products 
made from molded plastics rein- 
forced with fiber glass. 

Three subsidiaries are wholly- 
owned: The Globe-Wernicke Co.., 


Norwood (Cincinnati). O.. turns 


20 





out office furniture and equipment, 
and many types of printed forms. 
labels. cards and envelopes. The 
Globe-Wernicke Chair Co.. Delta. 
QO.. manufactures aluminum chairs 
for office and institutional use. The 
Sheridan Manufacturing Co.. Wau- 
floats for 
and float 
valves for use in poultry brooder 


seon. O.. makes metal 


carburetors automatic 
and similar industries. 

Sales eased to $24.798.164. last 
from 
while net earnings 
$1.364.446. or $1.65 per common 
share. from $2.012.867. or $2.43. 

In the first quarter of 1959, how- 


year $33.258.855 in 1957: 


dipped — to 


ever. net rose to $255.661. or 3] 


cents a common. share. from 
$182.501. or 22 cents, in the cor- 
responding three months of 1958. 
Globe-Wernicke Industries 
paid cash dividends annually since 
1934: quarterly since 1939, 


Recent payments to some 2.750 


has 


share owners have been 30 cents 
quarterly—the latest one June first. 
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HOW 


ABOUT 


BONDS? 


nN the basis of letters received, 
( ) most readers of The Exchange 
Magazine are primarily interested 
in equity investments. 

\t the same time, though, many 
subscribers reveal that their chief 
investment objective is income. 

Perhaps some of these investors 
are missing a bet by not looking 
into the merits of sound bonds. If 
they usually offer less prospects of 
capital gains than the best com- 
mon stocks, highgrade bonds are 
generally safer than equities. 

The table at the bottom of this 





















My investment 
aim is income. 


page cites the bonds of 20 well- 
known listed companies which re- 
cently were selling to yield any- 
where from better than 4 to 5 per 
cent—or more than $40 to $50 
annually on each $1,000 invested. 

Only two of the issues—North- 
ern Pacific and Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe—are non-callable. The 
other 18 either arent callable in 
the next year or two, or are call- 
able at prices above the market 
levels quoted. The current yields 
shown, therefore, are less than the 
yields to maturity or to call. 

All of the bonds cited show re- 
turns on investment of 1 per cent 
or more above the current yields 
for many prominent stocks, such 
as Dow Chemical and duPont. 





20 BONDS WITH CURRENT YIELDS ABOVE 4 PER CENT 


Bond 





Aluminum Co. of America 414s of 1982.... 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. 4%@s of 1985........... 
Asseciates Investment Co. 42s of 1976.... 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 4s of 1995... 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 42s of 1977...... 


C.1.T. Financial Corp. 4Y%s of 1971....... 
Columbia Gas System 5s of 1982......... 
Consolidated Edison of N. Y. 5s of 1987... 
Douglas Aircraft 5s of 1978............. 
Foremost Dairies Inc. 42s of 1980........ 


Inland Steel Co. 42s of 1989........... 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. 4s of 1997... 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric 42s of 1987.... 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. 43s of 1988.......... 
Public Service Elec. & Gas 45s of 1977.... 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. 434s of 1983....... 
Southern Pacific Co. 4V2s of 1981........ 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 4Y2s of 1983... 
United Gas Corp. 4V2s of 1977........... 
U. S. Steet Corp. 4s of 1983... 5.08600. 


Market 
Price Current 
51-59 _Yield_ 
Ss rane aticgnese $ 97% 4.3% 
ap -atecckewter area 9836 4.4 
Dignniae manasa 99%, 4.5 
E xscsareceeua tenes 933% 4.3 
sp acalnare mene 102 4.4 
ieee ta a 99% 4.3 
Jeg i time 102’ 49 
eget eeti Serle At 10412 4.8 
encase Ste 100% 5.0 
Rete eer Pe 95 4.7 
Cs sanisitleneiewtes 101 4.5 
cus tele caleetiracons a 92 4.3 
Satacuciotew ot 100% 4.5 
ee re ee 96 4.6 
seater aceeee 10156 4.6 
VR Ry ea 103% 4.6 
Sch dena aes cians 90 5.0 
slave pcan ete 100 4.5 
pai scde termes teers 99 4.5 
than iw arg cara 942 4.2 
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SAMPLE COPY 


CHANGES IN PRICES OF LISTED COMMON STOCKS 


DISTRIBUTION OF 1073 NYSE ISSUES BY PERCENTAGE PRICE CHANGE 
IN MONTH ENDED MAY 15,1959 


NUMBER 
OF ISSUES 











PERCENTAGE 
PRICE CHANGE 


10%. & OVER 


8 TO 10% 


6 TO 8 %e 


4 TO 6°%o 


2 TO 4% 


LESS THAN 2 %o 





DOW - JONES 
65-STOCK AVERAGE 
211.60 
215.69 
+1.9 % 


DOWN 


LESS THAN 2 % 


2 TO 4% 
4 TO 6% 


6 TO 8% 
8 TO 10% 


10 %. & OVER 


STANDARD & POOR'S 
500-STOCK INDEX 
56.96 
58.72 
43.1 le 








